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©@hus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee and wish thee long. 
Milton. 
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Hearken | ) 
Tf thou wouldst know the mystic song 
Chanted when the sphere was young. 
Aloft, abroad, that pean swells ; 
© wise man! hear’st thou half it tells ? Py 


Emerson. 


@here let the pealing organ blow 
©o the full-voiced choir below, 
Tn service high and anthems clear, 





As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 
Milton, ‘‘Il Penseroso.” 
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VOLUME XXIV. 


THE SONG IN THE NIGHT. 


| woke in the night—the stars were hid, 
The skies were cold and gray; 

My soul grew sick with a nameless fear, 
And | had no faith to pray. 


| thought of the day’s mistakes with tears; 
Of wrong that outmeasured right— 

When, lo! from a rain-washed tree, near by, 
A bird sang out in the night 


So soft and so low, so fearlessly; 
So full of a glad content; 

Of a faith that knew the day would break 
Through the wet boughs o’er her bent. 


I said to my heart: ‘‘ Behold, a sign! 
Heart ! let us read aright ; 

That faith is easy, and hope is sure 
To him who sings in the night !” 


Hampton, lowa. Frorence A. Jones. 








A SONG AND A SUPPER IN MOSCOW.* 
BY CAPTAIN ALFRED THOMPSON. 


a was at Moscow, given at a noted restaurant called the 
Ayr, in the park outside the city, near the Winter Pal- 
ace, that this feast was given. 

Lucullus had asked some thirty foreigners in all as his 
guests; and though the cost of his banquet must have been 
fabulous, it was not the lavish expense which makes its 
memory remarkable. 

| had been kept some hours at the wires sending my cor- 
respondence to Condon, so that when | had dressed for the 
evening and arrived somewhere about nine o'clock at the 
restaurant only one or two stragglers remained to complete 
the list of invited. 

Nothing could outdo the courteous reception accorded to 
all and each; and | was soon comfortably ensconced on an 
oriental ottoman, with Albert Wolff, the lamented critic of 
the Figaro, next me, and other well-known Parisians on all 
sides. 

This sa/on, beautifully furnished with the variegated woods 
of the Caucasus, was hon enough to hold more than the 
party of guests. A large table stood nearly in the center, 
on which was hissing the silver samovar, surrounded by 
many choice liqueurs, the finest brands of cigars and cigar- 
ettes, besides strawberries and cream, and ices of various 
kinds. On the other side of the table, at a convenient dis- 
tance, when I arrived, was a fine Hungarian band in full 
Magyar uniform, playing as usual without written music, 
and led by the conductor on his violin. 

Every now and then some plaintive strain of Hungarian 
melody, or the exciting dash of the czardas quickstep, would 
stay the conversation, while the ears listened and the eyes 
twinkled with pleasure. Then the conversation, principally 
about the gorgeous scenes and ceremonies witnessed during 
the day, varied with the amusing incidents personal to this 
or that journalist in connection with the day’s experiences, 
would drown the tinkle of the cymbalon and bring a look 
of reproach into the Budapest Damrosch’s eyes. But wit 
and imagination sparkled more brightly among these Boule- 
vardiers than even in the crystal notes of the Magyar orches- 
tra; and as the Hungarians had been met in London, Paris 





* From Capt. Alfred Thompson’s ‘‘ Lucullus in Moscow,” printed in a late Leslie's Montbly, 
we extract the following description of Russian singing and dancing at gastronomic entertain- 
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and New York before, it was not their charm that could 
hypnotize our party. 

Lucullus saw this with his clear perception, for he had an 
eye and an answer to every Sally and every desire, and com- 
ing up to us said: ‘‘Let us try something else. We will 
send away the Hungarians. Qu’en dites vous? And at a 
signal the orchestra bowed, the cymbalon was removed, 
and the band filed out to give place to a Russian chorus. 
There have been Russian choruses in New York since, as in 
Paris and London, but at this date | doubt if any well-trained 
Muscovite singers had ever left their country. 

There must have been between forty and fifty, in the na- 
tional moujik dress—the long gabardine over the elegant 
tunic sashed round the waist with crimson silk; the toque 
with its aigrette of peacock feathers; and the wrinkled Hes- 
sian boots, over the tops of which fell the full red knicker- 
bockers; all the men with full beards, and hair rolled back 
over the ears and cut straight over the forehead. 

In all slave lands—and the atavism of the serfs as well as 
the inherent tyranny of a despotic government throw a sad- 
ness ever round the pleasures of the Russian peasants—the 
music bears the imprint of melancholy throughout. 

That is the prevailing character of the Russian singing, 
even when heard in the chants of the Cossack cavalry upon 
the march. And the jig dancing, to the rapid measures all 
remember who have once heard them, seems to conceal a 
wailing protest against jollity being admissible even for such 
a dance as theirs. 

But their jig dancing throws all the break-downs, planta- 
tions and kangaroos into the shade. Young boys seem to 
be the most nimble, and nothing can be more picturesque 
than the half-Circassian costume worn by these dancers, 
with their hands gracefully planted on the hips and the head 
thrown back. The walk-round, which is done with the 
right arm in the air, is effected with a glide and rapidity that 
make the dancer look as if he were on skates; and when he 
returns to the center and begins his cuts and springs into the 
air, now bending the limbs at the knees till the heels touch 
beneath him, now doing the split in the air before he returns 
to the ground, and all with an elasticity that | have never 
seen equaled elsewhere, no wonder the singers add fire to 
their chorus and press the time in their excitement. The 
dance is the only thing besides vodka that seems to fetch 
“7 enthusiasm out of the moujik. 

hen suddenly the dancer finishes without appearing the 
least out of breath; the allegro changes to an adagio; and 
the dirge that follows seems fraught with remorse, until an- 
other dancer, silently, like an Indian brave, comes out into 
the circle to show his style of dance. But these were not 
the climax of our concert. By no means. They bowed 
themselves out, evidently well pleased with their gratuities, 
and in their place arrived far the most interesting and novel 
item on our program, the Russian gypsies. 

It is strange how the gypsy tribes, separated and wide- 
spread as the Jews, are to be met and recognized in all 
quarters of the globe. The type here in Moscow is, per- 
haps, more truly Egyptian—that is, more resembling the 
types of physiognomy on the Karnak temples—than among 
the Hungarian, Spanish or English Romany; but the olive 
complexion, the flashing black eye, the raven hair, are the 
same throughout. There were probably ten women to 
twenty men; and the women, most of them young, some 
two or three not more than sixteen, sat down, while the 
men stood round, swarthy and fiendish in their looks. 
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The women without exception wore flowers in their black 
wavy hair, hanging over the left ear, camellias or roses, with 
a few coins glittering here and there, and colored shawls, 
much like the cigarmakers in Seville, over their shoulders. 
Their music, accompanied by a guitar, a zithern, three vio- 
lins, and a ‘cello, is much like the Hungarian gypsy, with a 
memory almost of the gitano of Spain breaking in at inter- 


vals. They began with a cantata called ‘‘ Moskwa,” of 


which they seemed very proud as a composition, but | am 
bound to say it seemed long and rather tedious. But what 
followed was a compensation such as Salvini might be after 
a lay sermon by Ibsen, or a monologue of Sarah Bernhardt 
after a funeral comedy of Maeterlinck’s. 

One of the gypsy women, who played the guitar, an- 
nounced a dramatic ballad. 

This woman, though not in her premidre jeunesse, being 
probably nearer forty than thirty, was strikingly handsome, 
with more of the beauty of Ristori than of any other actress 
| remember, but with a power of dramatic expression and a 
pathos that ought to have carried her out of this gypsy band 
on to her country’s stage. 

Since | saw her | have seen Duse, the Italian, and the ac- 
tress in her best moments forcibly recalled this zingara 
Rachel. 

The ballad was a legend, our host told us—for none of us 
knew more Russian than would order a dinner or direct a 
coachman—recording the story of a gypsy princess who 
loved a foreigner, and was waiting for him to come to her 
arms, when his rival attacked him, and she became a widow 
before they were married. The tragedy was not very new 
or original, but the singer—who could scarcely be said to 
sing, for it was more in the nature of a modulated recitation 
accompanied by the strings—put such profound melancholy, 
such hopeless despair and such touching passion into her 
chant that everyone present was carried away by the start- 
ling impression her acting made. 

When she concluded | was as bubbling over as any Paris- 
ian could be with admiration, and tearing my bouquet from 
its buttonhole, threw it at the artist's feet. 

It looked like a signal, for all the Paris journalists rose and 
followed suit, those who had no doufonnidres to throw 
waving their handkerchiefs and shouting ‘‘ Bravo” and 
‘* Bis” till the poor woman was overcome with her success. 
She reddened with pleasure, and a tear stood in each eye as 
she smiled her thanks. 


Tue old Greek story to the effect that Orpheus with his 
music charmed wild beasts and made the trees dance has 
always been regarded as a legend exhibiting a very lively 
flight of imagination. However, it is altogether outdone in 
the story told as a fact about Signor Felippo Palma, a musi- 
cian who was famous over half a century ago. It is said 
that he was once surprised in his house by a creditor bent 
on his arrest, but that Palma, without making any reply to 
the several reproachful invective and angry menaces which 
the other threw out against him, by playing one arrietta, 
then another, still sitting at his harpsichord, not only calmed 
the infuriated creditor, but so affected him that he insisted 
on lending Palma an additional $50. The Orpheus legend 
dwindles beside this illustration of the power of music. 


THE following very neat acrostic to the venerable Dr. S. F. 
Smith, the author of ‘‘America,”” was written by Hosea R. 
Lincoln, of Boston: 


Sweet land of liberty, 

Forever be thou free, 

Strong, wise and true; 

May our loved land be bright, 
In justice, truth and right, 
Trusting God day and night, 
His will to do 


THE VIOLIN AND ITS ANCESTRY. 
BY W. FRANCIS GATES. 


AN’S first attempt at music was rhythmic, not melodic. 
Pounding the trunk of a tree with a club, or clashing 
two stones together was probably his first musical effort. 
Next, and a great advance it was too, came a crude whistle. 
There have been found in France small bone whistles and 
ipes covered by many feet of accumulated limestone. 
hese instruments of the Stone Age may easily be believed 
to antedate any attempt to draw music from a string, for it 
is not until some slight advance toward civilization has been 
made that this point is reached. Probably several tribes 
made the discovery that a tightly-stretched bowstring, when 
plucked, emits pleasant sounds. But all this is prehistoric, 
and the most careful research on this question must end in 
conjecture. Not to stop longer, then, on this point, we will 
proceed to examine some of the curiosities among stringed 
instruments before studying those of more modern manu- 
facture and more scientific construction. 

While the crude bowed instruments of oriental nations 
have no direct bearing on our subject, it may be well to pref- 
ace this study of the history of the violin with a age at 
these prototypes of the ‘‘ Queen of Instruments."" India and 
China receive our first notice, the antiquity and permanence 
of their customs, institutions and implements giving them 
clear title to precedence. 

Bowed instruments, while having examples among these 
peoples, had not the supremacy that was at a later period 
given them by the western nations. The Hindoos had sev- 
eral kinds of violin, to use that word in its general sense, 
the seringhi and the serinda. There were also the ravanas- 
tron and the rouana, the former of 
which was, according to Hindoo tradi- 
tion, invented by Ravanen, King of 
Ceylon, from five to seven thousand 
years ago, and is still played by the 
mendicant Buddhist monks. 

A probable descendant of the ravan- 
astron was the Chinese fiddle, a large- 
headed, small-handled affair, which re- 
sembles our violin only in the rudi- 
ments. It might well be compared to 
a croquet mallet with a cylindrical 
drum for the large end, over which the 
two or four strings pass to pegs run- 
ning through the handle. This handle 
may be of bamboo, copper or wood. 
The two-stringed fiddle, called the whr- 
been, is sometimes simply a half-cocoa- 
nut shell with a handle, while the four- 
stringed du-ch'in may be variously or- 
namented with gold, ivory and pearl. 
The bow is of primitive form, and its 
hair is passed between the strings of 
the fiddle, instead of being passed over the top, as is the 
case in other stringed instruments. 

In the neighboring nation of Japan there were used the 
above instruments, as well as the 4o-Aiou. This latter instru- 
ment might be likened to a very crude violoncello. The 
tones, if such they may be called, of these oriental instru- 
ments are described as being highly excruciating to civilized 
ears, however entrancing they may seem to ears ‘‘to the 
manner born.” 

The Mohammedan nations have a variety of the bowed 
tribe, among which the rebab and kemengeb are prominent. 
These are frequently limited to one string, and in playing 
are held in a way similar to that of our violoncello. ‘The 
body of the former was of flat, box-like shape, while the 
resonance chamber of the latter was made from wood or 
cocoanut shell. 

In the eighth century the rebab was introduced by the 
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Arabs into southern Europe, where it aided in the develop- 
ment of the violin. Indeed, so widespread was its use that 
some of the most reliable authorities assert it gave rise to all 
European bowed instruments. are 

The oriental nations furnish us with many peculiar in- 
struments. For instance, | may cite one mentioned in 
Laborde’s History, a species of Arab lute having a hundred 
frets. Mr. Sandys suggests that the neck of this much- 
fretted instrument must have rivaled that of a giraffe! 

Besides all of the above specimens of ancient musical 
mechanics, there was the goudok of Russia, the soorunga 
and thro of Burmah, the Aobu of Tartary, the soko of Hin- 
doostan, and the fid/a of Iceland. Of these the thro approx- 
imates somewhat the modern violin model. 

Other bowed instruments of ancient times and antipodal 
localities could be mentioned, were not their relation to the 
violin even more remote than those just cited. 

The ancient Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans have 
sent down to us little or no evidence of having been ac- 
quainted with the use of the bow. This is all the more 
peculiar, as Egypt is the home of the harp and lyre, and no 
instrument stood higher in the affections of the Greeks and 
the Romans than did the lyre. Having these stringed in- 
struments, it is remarkable that these nations, representing 
as they did the highest culture of the world in the morning 
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of civilization, should stop short of the next step; 7 ¢., 
the invention and application of the bow. Mr. Engel states 
that these nations probably used the bow, but neglected to 
say anything about it in their writings! This conclusion 
does not bear the stamp of probability, when we consider 
the voluminous and specific descriptions of their costumes, 
implements and instruments furnished us by the classic 
writers. 

There is, as far as | have been able to discover, but one 
instance where the Greeks or Romans left any delineation 
that might lead to the conclusion that they were acquainted 
with the use of the bow. This is in some plastic oramenta- 
tions mentiond by Mr. Fleming, and even in this case one 
must, in order to reach this result, give his imagination free 
play. 

The principle of dividing a string to obtain different tones 
was applied to the lute by the Egyptians 3,000 years before 
Christ; and the same principle was applied to the monochord 
by Pythagoras in the sixth century B. C. In the monochord 
we find the common ancestor of both the violin and the 
piano. From the reduced size of the lyre, and its plurality 
of strings, together with the divided string lengths of the 
monochord, there must sooner or later have been evolved 
the violin, especially as it was discovered that tones could 
be produced by lineal friction of the finger or the plectrunt. 
he subtitution of lateral friction, #. ¢., the instrument of 
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agitation being moved at right angles with the string, was 
soon made, the idea of a bow being appropriated from the 
Saracens. It is probable that the common military bow was 
first used. The military bow is then the immediate ancestor 
of both the violin bow and the harp; for, by adding one or 
more strings to it, it became in itself a musical instrument, 
a crude harp. 

One of the first steps toward the violin is to be found in 
the burdy-gurdy. In this curious instrument the body 
was similar to that of a large mandolin, and there was 
no neck extending from it, simply the peg box, running 
out a few inches from the body. Near the bridge was 
a rosined wheel underneath the strings, which was con- 
nected with a crank at the tail end. Beneath the strings 
was a series of keys, and by pressing down one end of the 
key the other was thrown up against the string, stopping 
the string as the violinist does with his fingers. At the 
same time the crank was turned and the music ground out. 

A larger sized instrument of the same style and largely 
used in church services was called the organisirum. This 
required two players, one to manipulate the keys and the 
other to turn the crank. Thus the labor was divided, as in 





ORGANISTRUM 
From a capital in the ruined Abbey at Boscherville Normandy, Eleventh Century 


the pipe organ, where one person may furnish the muscle, 
and another the brains. 

The hurdy-gurdy was in occasional use even into the 
present century. Its continued popularity in former cen- 
turies was due to the crudity of the violin bow, many peo- 
ple preferring the droning sound of the wheel to the friction 
of the bow, especially as the former was easier to play. 

Prior, however, to the invention of the hurdy-gurdy in 
southern Europe, there was in popular use in Britain an in- 
strument which may have had its origin in India, as is 
claimed by some, but of which origin there can be given 
no conclusive proof. This was the crwth (pronounced 
cruthe), the first mention of which is made by Fortunatus, 
bishop of Poitiers, about 600 A. D., when, in writing to the 
Duke of Champagne, he says: 

‘* Let the barbarians praise thee with the harp ; 

Let the British crwth sing.” 

Other names, as crowd, chrotta, 
crowt, brotta, and rotte were applied 
to this instrument, though some musi- 
cal antiquarians think the crowd to be 
an older and distinct form. The crwth 
was oblong in shape, with two open- 
ings for the left hand, which grasped 
the central of the three divisions thus 
made. At first there was probably 
neither bridge nor bow used, it being 
played as a lyre, or primitive harp, by 
plucking with the fingers; but later, af- 
ter the introduction of the bow, some of 
the crwths were supplied with bridges, 
one foot of which passed through the 
soundhole to the back, thus acting as 
both bridge and soundpost. 
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The conquering Romans introduced their fidicu/a, or long- 
bodied lyre, into Britain, and the result was an amalgamation 
with the crwth, which gave a nearer approach to the violin 
family. For 500 years after Fortunatus’ letter, history tells 
us nothing of the crwth, but it again appears in the records 
of the eleventh century. Coussemaker tells us the crwth of 
that date had three strings, and was played with a rude bow. 

Before proceeding far- 
ther, it is better, perhaps, 
that I say a word as to the 
reason for a certain vague- 
ness of statement that 
must necessarily enter any 
work on this subject, es- 
pecially where the writer 
prefers to present conclu- 
sions of the standard his- 
torians rather than to ad- 
vocate pet theories of his 
own. 

In the course of the de- 
velopment of the violin, 
as well as other instru- 
ments, both names and 
shapes were changed so 
frequently and indiscrimi- 
nately as to lead to the 
greatest confusion. Not 
only are there differences 
in nomenclature, but the 
sources of information 
are often unreliable. Our 
knowledge must be glean- 
ed from rapidly decaying 
relics, from monumental 
sculptures of uncertain 
age, and from ancient 
manuscripts, giving, per- KING DAVID PLAYING THE CRWTH, 
haps, in themselves, CON- From a Saxon MS. of the Eleventh Century. 
flicting statements. Amid this confusion the antiquarian and 
historian must grope his way as best he may, hoping not 
for complete and accurate knowledge, but for generalities, 
and for material for speculation. Various writers hold vari- 
ous opinions. One must weigh the evidence presented by 
each and form his own judgment of the case. 

Three instruments that presented marked similarities were 
the old English fyddy//, or fiddle, the German geige, and the 
French rebec. Of these the geige was oval in shape, and 
the rebec somewhat narrowed at the front end, making it 
pear-shaped. The plan of construction was similar to that 
of the mandolin. A curved back and a flat top, or belly, 
were joined at the edges, oyster fashion. 

The name ‘‘geige” is by various 
authorities referred to various roots for 
its derivation. The most probable 
explanation is that in the earlier times 
dancing or jigging was done to the 
sound of the voice in singing; later the 
tones of the pipe were used; and, 
finally, when bowed instruments ap- 
peared, the dancing continued to their 
lively notes, and becoming thus close- 
ly associated together, the instrument 
took its name from the jig. Another 
statement is that the jogging of the 
fiddler’s arms gave rise to the name, 
and still another traces it to the rapid 
Fig. (05. A Female Playing vibration of the strings. Again one 

Century. must take his own choice. 
(From am Bnamalied Dish at Sein.) The reader will remember the state- 
ment previously made that the Moorish rebab was intro- 
duced into southern Europe in the eighth century. From 
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this instrument was evolved the rebec, the construction of 
which was peculiar. The body and neck were of one piece, 
hollowed out under the bridge, and the opening thus made 
was covered with a thin piece of pine, called the ‘‘ belly.”’ 
The small end was also scooped out to form the peg-box 
into which the three strings ran. The tone made by the 
rebec was loud and harsh. Its successor, the viol, rapidly 
displaced it, and it was banished from its aristocratic envi- 
ronments to the rural festivities. 


(To be continued.) 








STORMBOUND.—A STORY. 


Or, the other day | met a man whose face and words 
sent my mind traveling back over the space of years to 
a little mountain hotel in Tennessee. There had been an 
accident to the engine, and consequently my cousin Agnes 
and I, who were journeying across the state, were delayed, 
with other unfortunates, in a village uncompromisingly des- 
olate, and in the hotel of which | speak. 

I can not undertake to describe the aspect of the little 
town, or the impression it made on my impatient mind. | 
might say it seemed to be asleep, but that term would con- 
vey too much of an idea of repose and peace. Perhaps! may 
describe it as in a sort of drunken stupor, but with too little 
enterprise to be bad. The hotel partook of the character of 
the place. In the ill-smelling ‘‘ parlor,” to which my cousin 
and | betook ourselves, we found a sort of a corpse of a car- 
pet and some ancient furniture, among it a piano of an old 
style, sadly out of tune. Where the other delayed passen- 
gers were | do not know. The only companion we had in 
that dismal place was an old lady, evidently a boarder there. 
Her dress was antiquated, but the wrinkled face which 
smiled from the depths of the large frilled cap was pleasant 
and refined, presenting, to my mind, the one relieving fea- 
ture of the scene. 

Outside it rained. This did not appear to interfere in the 
least with the comfort of the loafers who smoked under the 
‘‘parlor” window. Agnes, for want of occupation, sat 
down to the piano, which was very hoarse and occasionally 
sneezed inwardly. | can not say that Chopin's waltzes 
sounded very natural, but ‘‘Old Hundred,” which my 
cousin tried by way of contrast, appeared to give the old 
lady an idea. She had been watching the player with ad- 
miring eyes, and now came over to the instrument and 
spoke. 

‘*l was thinking, my dear,” she said, hesitatingly, ‘‘that 
if you could sing a little mite, just some old hymn or some- 
thing, it would seem real good. Who knows but it might 
help them poor boys out there? They're most likely away 
from their homes and mothers, and it ain’t probable they 
hear much good music—the Lord’s music, you know.” 

Agnes looked at me inquiringly. 

“‘It seems to me,” | replied in a low tone, ‘‘rather an odd 
idea. I can’t say that | should like your singing in such a 
place as this.” Doubtless my nose involuntarily showed my 
disapproval of our surroundings, as noses will. 

My cousin looked thoughtful. “But, Ralph,” she said, 
‘if this is one of those little opportunities for service, such 
as we were speaking of last night, would it not be the right 
thing to do?’ 

‘*My dear cousin,’ | replied, ‘‘I do not see any probability 
of our doing helpful work by singing in this place, but do as 
you think best. No doubt the old lady would enjoy it.” 

‘‘Won't you sing with us?” said Agnes, turning and 
speaking to her, with the deference she would have shown 
toaqueen. ‘‘ My cousin and I will be glad to sing a little." 

‘“‘Dear child!” said the old lady, ‘‘I haven’t no voice for 
music now. It was used up long ago. When! was young 
like you, they used to say I sang in the choir like a bird. 
But my old voice is almost through its work here. I'd love 
to listen to you, though.” 














My cousin turned around, the tears in her bright eyes. 
Did she see the vision which passed before me—a church of 
the olden time, with lofty pulpit and highbacked pews, a 
solemn minister, an attentive congregation, a choir of young 
singers, in the simple garb of long ago, their sweet voices 
pealing forth the Psalms of David, their happy ‘‘hearts in 
tune,” like his ‘‘harp of solemn sound”? Did they consider 
the weary years, the white hair, the dimness of sight await- 
ing them? | think not, for they sang 


‘Jerusalem, my happy home, 
Name ever dear to me!” 


And my vision vanished, for Agnes was singing it now, 
and the wrinkled face was smiling at us, and the old lips 
were moving with the old words, for the home had only 
come nearer through all advancing years! 

| have never heard my cousin sing as she did that dismal 
afternoon. The crowd at the windows laid aside their 
pipes, and looked and listened. We sang together many 
familiar hymns of invitation and Christian thought, and 
Agnes sang alone the one beginning 


“ Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling, 
Calling for you and for me.” 


Then came the refrain, 


“Come home! come home! 
Ye who are weary, come home! ”’ 


I confess | looked with surprise on the interest manifested 
among the group at the window. As the last sweet strain 
died away | noticed one young man, with a face better than 
most of those there, rub his rough hand quickly across his 
eyes. Almost immediately afterward the clerk of the hotel 
brought us the welcome news that the engine had been 
repaired and that our train would start at once. The old lady 
followed us to the door with tears of pleasure in her eyes. 

‘* You have done me good!” she exclaimed. 

‘‘And you have done us good!” Agnes replied, quickly. 

‘*Good-bye, grandma,” | said, and bent willingly to kiss 
the brow crowned with the whitened hair. I never saw 
her again. 

| said in the beginning that | recently met a man whose 
face and words sent my thoughts back to that time and 
place. He was an evangelist and a remarkable singer. He 
had just been singing, with wonderful power, this very 
hymn. 

‘“‘] well remember,” he said, turning to us who were 
standing near him, ‘‘the first time | heard that hymn. It 
was in a miserable little hotel in Tennessee, where I had 
been squandering my substance—a real prodigal son. There 
came one day into the building a little company of people 
who had been delayed in that forlorn place by a railroad ac- 
cident, and one or two of them began singing around the 
piano. The lady's voice | shall never forget. She sang one 
of my mother's old hymns, and then this one, ‘Come home.’ 
Wherever I went the next few days, | seemed to hear that 
voice, saying, ‘Come home!’ And the end of it was, | 
came.” 

‘‘Not the end, sir,” | said, reaching out my hand. ‘‘How 
often we drop our little pebbles of service into the stream, 
and know not where the widening circles reach!” 

Then | told him of the singers of that afternoon, and the 
only earthly one whom he had to thank—that dear old lady 
with the crown of snowy hair! I hardly think we often 
find two such links in the mixed chain of our experiences. 
God be thanked that sometimes we may-see the ‘‘ working 
together for good” of the plans of the only wise One. 


- 


Over his keys the musing organist, 

Beginning doubtfully and far away, 

First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from Dreamland for his lay. 
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NEGRO MUSIC AND FOLK LORE. 


A i following letter on this interesting subject was writ- 
ten by Bishop Penick to the editor of the New York 
Sun, and we reproduce it as a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the question: 

Sir: Inthe Daily Evening Telegraph (Philadelphia) of July 
21, page 11, is an article in which it is stated that Professor 
Dvorak had contributed to the Sun a paper in which he 
makes the statement that there are no original negro melo- 
dies in the South, and no original stories of folk lore, giving 
the credit for such to white people. 

Whether the publication in the Telegraph does the pro- 
fessor’s article justice or not | can not say, but as it there ap- 
pears it is certainly not borne out by the facts in one of these 
departments, ‘‘folk lore.” Not being a gifted musician, | am 
not able to analyze the weird melodies of the negroes, and 
tell from what old masters they may have been compiled. 
It may be true that many of the most popular airs came from 
such sources, but it is certainly true that in Africa these peo- 
ple often sing and dance half of the night. For three and a 
half years | lived among them, and came in contact with rep- 
resentatives of many tribes, and without exception | found 
that they all sing and dance a great deal. Moreover, the 
song is ever suited to the occasion. The oarsman at sea has 
a different note and measure from the canoeman on the river, 
and the canoeman’s song varies its time with the rapidity of 
the current against which he pulls. One of the most re- 
markable productions of vocal music | ever heard was sung 
by eleven stalwart canoemen as they pulled me over the 
falls of a strong river. The song quickened as we neared the 
strongest sluice, and the paddles were played with quicker 
and quicker stroke until it became a rapid, whizzing sound, 
blending with the swift whiz of the paddles through air and 
water, until at the very hardest pull, when the paddles flew 
with incredible speed that carried us over four feet in three 
seconds, so terrific was the struggle of muscle versus tor- 
rent’s rush. Then as they got breath enough, the song be- 
gan just where it was left off, and gradually flowed out into 
smooth, slower measure, in perfect harmony with the pad- 
dling in smoother water. 

| have also heard the dirge songs over their dead, and if 
any civilized composer ever wove these intc notes | never 
have been treated to any sound thereof from string or pipes. 
So much for music, which | make no attemp‘ to treat, save 
as a witness of its cruder forms. But to say the negroes have 
no ‘‘ folk lore” is certainly wide of the mark. Being a south- 
ern man, and accustomed to the stories of ‘‘Bre’r Rabbit”’ 
from childhood, | experienced no little delight when | found 
Mr. Harris had made ‘‘Uncle Remus” tell them in book 
form. The first volume of these stories happened to fall into 
my hands just as ! was returning to Africa in 1881, and I de- 
termined to investigate this matter of folk lore somewhat 
among the Africans at home. The fact that | had some thirty- 
six different tribes represented in our schools gave me more 
than ordinary opportunity to do this. | gave it out in all the 
schools that | wanted the children to write me all stories as 
they had heard them. The results were beyond my expec- 
tation, for | found some of these stories carried in them very 
deep studies in the emotions and life of the human heart, 
even grappling the immortality of the soul. | think it can 
be proved that almost all of Uncle Remus’ stories are trans- 
lations from African environment to that of America. ‘‘ Bre’r 
Rabbit,’’ for instance, was the nearest approach to ‘‘Nar”’ 
the negro could find on this side of the Atlantic. ‘‘Nar”’ is 
the smallest, smartest, perhaps swiftest of the deer species, 
is not much larger than a cat, as graceful as an Italian grey- 
hound, watchful as one can conceive, and runs like the 
wind. He it is that gets into close places and always gets 
out, plays pranks on the sober and more clumsy animals, 
gives wisest advice in general council, which is rarely taken, 
but the animal creation pays severely whenever it neglects 
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‘‘Nar’s” counsel. Elephants, lions, bush cows, leopards, 
eagles, monkeys, deers of larger species, and even whales of 
the deep would have found it to their interest to have heeded 
‘‘Nar.”” | suppose when the negro landed in America 
‘‘Bre’r Rabbit’’ was the nearest he could come to matching 
‘‘Nar,” and so we have what ‘‘Uncle Remus” tell us. 

I do not hesitate to say, and | have now about one hundred 
MSS. written by Africans in their native land to prove, that 
the native Africans are extremely rich in folk lore, very rare, 
delicate, and discriminating in its wonderful analysis of the 
nature and passions of the human heart. 

When these specimens of African folk lore came into my 
prevennee my first impulse was to publish them, but as | 

egan to study them with the primary view of getting at 
the inside of the African mode of thought, it began to dawn 
upon me that these settings carried in them truths much 
more profound than one at first dreamed, and that to do 
them, or the people who formed and love them, justice, re- 
quired much more intimate knowledge of animal life and 
deeper, keener penetration in the subtle wisdom ofttimes 
wrapped in an expression than | possessed, and so these MSS. 
are still unpublished, for |'don’t want to add another car- 
icature to people already cruelly caricatured and misrepre- 
sented until it is hard to get a pure study of the real man of 
Africa. C. C. PENICK, 
Formerly Bishop of Cape Palmas, W. A. 








THE STORY OF THE ‘‘MARSEILLAISE.” 


‘6 ywres speaking of the ‘Marseillaise,’ here are two 

stories in connection with it, which are not known 
to the general reader. The first was told to me by the old 
tutor already mentioned; the second aroused a great deal of 
literary curiosity in the 1860, and bears the stamp of 
truth on the face of it. It was, however, never fully investi- 
gated, or, at any rate, the results of the investigation were 
never published. 

‘**Weare all more or less aware,’ said my informant, ‘that 
Rouget de I'Isle was not the author of the whole of the words 
of the ‘‘Marseillaise.” But none of us in Lyons, where | 
was born, knew who had written the last strophe, commonly 
called the ‘‘strophe of the children,” and doubt whether they 
were any wiser in Paris. Some of my fellow students, for | 
was nearly eighteen at that time, credited André Chenier 
with the authorship of the last strophe, others ascribed it to 
Louis Francois Dubois, the poet. All this was, however, so 
much guesswork, when, one day during the Reign of Ter- 
ror, the report spread that a ci-devant priest, or rather a 
priest who had refused to take the oath to the Republic, had 
been caught solemnizing a religious marriage, and that he 
was to be brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal that 
same afternoon. Though you may not think so, merely 
going by what you have read, the appearance of a priest 
before the Tribunal always aroused more than common in- 
terest, nor have you any idea what more than common in- 
terest meant in those days. A priest to the Revolutionaries 
and to the Terrorists, they might hector and bully as they 
liked, was not an ordinary being. They looked upon him 
either as something better than a man or worse than a devil. 
They had thrown the religious compass they had brought 
from home with them overboard, and they had not the phi- 
losophical one to take its place. You may work out the 
thing for yourself; at any rate, the place was crammed to 
suffocation when we arrived at the Hotel de Ville. It was a 
large room, at the upper end of which stood an oblong table, 
covered with black cloth. Seated around it were seven self- 
constituted judges. Besides their tricolor scarfs round their 
waists, they wore, suspended by a ribbon from their necks, 
a small silver axe.’ 

‘‘As a rule there was very little speechifying. ‘La mort 
sans phrase,’ which had become the fashion since Louis 
XVI.’s execution, was strictly adhered to. Half-a-dozen 


prisoners were brought in and taken away without arousing 
the slightest excitement, either in the way of commiseration 
or hatred. After having listened, the judges either extended 
their hands on the table or put them to their foreheads. The 
first movement meant acquittal and liberation, the second, 
death; not always by the guillotine though, for the instru- 
ment was not perfect as yet, and did not work sufficiently 
quickly to please them. All at once the priest was brought 
in, and a dead silence prevailed. He was not a very old 
man, though his hair was snow-white. 

‘**Who art thou?’ asked the president. 

‘*The prisoner drew himself up to his full height. ‘I am 
the Abbe Personeaux, a former tutor at the College at Vienne, 


. and the author of the last strophe of the ‘‘Marseillaise,’’’ he 


said quietly. 

**I can not convey to you the impression produced by 
those simple words. The silence became positively op- 
pressive; you could hear the people breathe. The president 
did not say another word; the priest’s reply had apparently 
stunned him also; he merely turned round to his fellow 
judges. Soldiers and gaolers stood as if turned into stone; 
every eye was directed towards the table, watching for the 
movement of the judges’ hands. Slowly and deliberately 
they stretched them forth, and then a deafening cheer rang 
through the room. The Abbe Personeaux owed his life to 
his strophe, for, though his story was not questioned then, 
it was proved true in every particular. On their way to 
Paris, to be present at the taking of the Tuileries on the 1oth 
of August, the Marseillais had stopped at Vienne to celebrate 
the Féte of the Federation. On the eve of their arrival the 
Abbe Personeaux had composed the strophe, and, but for 
his seizure, the authorship would have always remained a 
matter of conjecture, for Rouget de I'lsle would have never 
had the honesty to acknowledge it. 

‘*My tutor was right, and | owe him this tardy apology; 
it appears that, after all, Rouget de I’'lsle had not the honesty 
to acknowledge open/y his indebtedness to those who made 
his name immortal, and that his share in the ‘ Marseillaise’ 
amounts to the first six strophes. He did not write a single 
strophe of the music. The latter was composed by Alex- 
andre Boncher, the celebrated violinist, in 1790, in the draw- 
ingroom of Madame de Mortaigne, at the request of a colonel 
whom the musician had never met before, whom he never 
saw again. The soldier was starting next morning with 
his regiment for Marseilles, and pressed Boncher to write 
him a march there and then. Rouget de I'Isle, an officer of 
engineers, having been imprisoned in 1791 for having re- 
fused to take a second oath to the constitution, heard the 
march from his cell, and, at the instance of his gaoler, 
adapted the words of a patriotic hymn he was then writing 
to it. 

**One may fancy the surprise of Alexandre Boncher when 
he heard it sung everywhere, and recognized it as his own 
composition, though it had been somewhat altered to suit 
the words. But the pith of the story isto come. | give it 
in the very words of Boncher himself, as he told it to a Paris 
journalist whom | knew well. 

‘‘A good many years afterwards, | was seated next to 
Rouget de I'Isle at a dinner party in Paris. We had never 
met before, and, as you may easily imagine, | was rather 
interested in the gentleman, whom, with many others at the 
same board, | complimented on his production; only | con- 
fined myself to complimenting him on his poem. 

‘**You do not say a word about the music,’ he replied; 
‘and yet, being a celebrated musician, that ought to interest 
you. Do not you like it?’ 

‘**Very much, indeed,’ said, in a somewhat significant 
tone. : 

‘«*Well, let me be frank with you. The music is not 
mine. It was that of a march which came, Heaven knows 
whence, and which they kept on playing at Marseilles during 
the Terror, when | was a prisoner at the fortress of St. Jean. 
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| made a few alterations, necessitated by the words, and there 
it is.’ 

‘Thereupon, to his great surprise, | hummed the march 
as I had originally written it. 

‘¢* Wonderful!’ he exclaimed, ‘how did you come by it?’ 
he asked. 

‘‘When | told him, he threw himself round my neck. But 
the next moment he said: 

‘] am very sorry, my dear Boncher, but I am afraid that 
you will be despoiled forever, do what you will; for your 
music and my words go so well together, that they seem to 
have sprung simultaneously from the same brain, and the 
world, even if | proclaimed my indebtedness to you, would 
never believe it.’ 

‘**Keep the loan,’ | said, moved in spite of myself by his 
candor. ‘Without your genius, my march would be for- 
gotten by now; you have given it a patent of nobility. It is 
yours forever.’ ” 


MUSICAL SKETCHES. 


BY W. F. GATES. 


BALFE’S STRANGE ROOM-MATE. 


T™ composer of the popular ‘‘ Bohemian Girl’’ once had 

an experience that he did not care to duplicate. Land- 
ladies are not supposed to be very sentimental beings, at 
least toward their lodgers, but have the reputation of being 
business-like and matter-of-fact, but the one who caused 
this peculiar occurrence, in which Balfe was an interested 
party, certainly stood at the head of the procession in the de- 
light in silver rather than sentiment. 

Balfe and other musicians were engaged for a short time 
in some musical doings on the outskirts of London, and 
rather than go back and forth from the city each day they 
decided to take rooms for the time in that neighborhood. 
But apartments were scarce, and the genial Irishman was 
compelled to take what offered at a house not any too pre- 
possessing in its external appearance. It was quite late. The 
landlady was uncertain whether there were any spare rooms 
or not, but left him standing in the hallway while she went 
to see if she could arrange a room for him. Finally she re- 
turned and told him in a confused way that his apartment 
was ready. 

Tired by the day’s labor he soon fell asleep without exam- 
ining the room, but early next morning proceeded to make a 
tour of his apartment. He had not gone far before he dis- 
covered in a closet opening from his room—a corpse, which 
had evidently been put in its cramped quarters in great haste. 

Balfe stopped not on the order of his going, but took his de- 
parture, thankful, however, that he had not made the discov- 
ery in the moonlight of the night before. The old lady had 
evidently been unable to withstand the temptation to make 
a little ready cash, and summarily deprived the body of her 
deceased relative of its temporary resting-place, and Balfe 
had calmly step ed in and taken its place. He used to joke 
over the fandin y’s eye to business, but that experience so 
impressed him that he never occupied a strange room with- 
out making an examination prior to sleeping in it. 


CAMPANINI AS A SOLDIER. 


Seldom do we find an operatic singer in the battle-field 
taking his part in his country’s battles. Of those who have 
been delighted with the tenor voice of Signor Campanini, 
few have known that they were applauding a brave soldier, 
as well as a finished singer. 

He was one of the first to volunteer to serve under Gari- 
baldi at Marsala, and his zeal and bravery were so great that 
while yet little more than a youth he obtained the post of ser- 
geant. At the battle of Capua, during the fiercest fighting, he 
was wounded by two sabre cuts; he still carries the scars, one 
on the right cheek and the other onthe neck. But this did not 
stop his fighting, and had it not been for a severe fever which 
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it is very likely that the brave volunteer 
would never have left the campaign. At this time he had 
never thought of such a thing as being a singer, but one 
evening at a social gathering a gentleman who was an 
authority on singing heard his voice and was much im- 
pressed by the promise of it. He told young Campanini 
this, and advised him to study singing. 

The ambition of the young man was thus aroused and he 
soon after obtained admission to the Parma conservatory of 
music, where he made surprising progress. Today he is one 
of the foremost tenors, and has attained this enviable position 
by his own merit and exertion. 

Of the many singers upon the concert stage today we 
venture to say that there are few, if any, with a like record 
for soldiering and singing. 

GENIUS DISCOVERED BY PUNISHMENT. 


Madam Mara, one of the greatest singers Germany has 
produced, had her musical talent brought to light by a pe- 
culiar incident, when she was a child. 

Her father, besides teaching music, was a repairer of in- 
struments. - Frequently the little girl would perch herself on 
a high stool and gravely watch him while he mended some 
broken violin. One day he left a repaired instrument lying 
on his bench, and the inquisitive child undertook to play it 
and try to get from it the music she had heard others bring 
from the same source. But in her ignorance she broke one 
of the strings. 

On her father’s return she was roundly scolded, and prom- 
ised that a recurrence of such meddling would bring se- 
vere punishment. For some days this threat had the de- 
sired effect, but the desire to again produce the attractive 
tones made the little one forget the admonition, and again 
she tried her hand at playing, but this time she was caught 
in the act. 

To punish her, the father declared he would make her 
learn to play the instrument she had tampered with. He 
expected she would shrink from this asa heavy punishment, 
but was greatly surprised to see her run eagerly to the vio- 
lin and draw from it a series of smooth and pleasant musical 
tones. 

Being a sensible man, he resolved to cultivate this faculty, 
and in due time Mara became a brilliant violinist, and later, 
winning great renown as a singer, the father was able to lay 
aside the repairing of voices and instruments. 


nearly killed him, 


Sousa’s great concert band has just concluded a tour 
unprecedented in point of time, of travel, of musical achieve- 
ment and physical endurance. This tour embraces an un- 
interrupted daily series of concerts of ten months, or over 
300 days, in which, including matinees, over 498 concerts 
were given to audiences numbering nearly 1,000,000 people. 
The territory covered stretches from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific coast, and from the great lakes to the Gulf of Califor- 
nia. What is more remarkable, during this long time and 
extended travel not a member of Sousa’s fifty musicians was 
injured, not a piece of baggage went astray, not a railroad 
connection was missed, not a single concert failed to be 
given, and no advertised promise of the management failed 
of fulfillment. 


The recent death of Benjamin Godard removes a talented 
figure from the thinned ranks of French composers. Godard’s 
was never a commanding genius, being clever rather than 
great. His Piano Concerto is pleasing. His Violin Concerto, 
in A minor, played first by Marie Tayau in Paris, has charm- 
ing moments, but it is episodical, even patchy. The Can- 
zonetta, which Ovide Musin and Henri Joubert played with 
such success, is the best movement. The Gothic Sy mphony 
is not a great work, but Godard’s chamber music, especially 
the Fourth Sonata for violin and piano, and his songs, will 
preserve his name. 
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WE.are not an ‘oundent of Napoleon, but we can indorse 
his remark, that of all the liberal arts, music has the greatest 
influence over the emotions, and is that art to which the 
law-maker should give - attention. 





THe March Vistror will have a good supply of Easter An- 
thems by well-known writers. Orders for extra copies should 
be sent to our publishers early, as there is usually a large 
demand for our Easter music. 





DeMaurier, the artist and author, styles Sebastian Bach 
the especially adored of all great musicians, and also of many 
priggish outsiders, who don’t know a single note, and can’t 
remember a single | tune. 


WE are glad to "ex able to claim tor the VisiTor that it has 
not published portraits or sketches of Napoleon, and to state 
that it does not contemplate doing so. It wishes to remain 
unique in this respect. In another matter its editor is also 
solitary and alone: He has never read ‘‘ She,” and has only 
glanced at ‘‘ Trilby.” 


SPEAKING of ‘‘ Trilby,” it is worth noting how much of its 
space is devoted to music in one form or another. Many of 
the songs of a by-gone day are revived in this book, and 
‘Ben Bolt”’ has taken on a new lease of life since the publi- 
cation of DeMaurier’s novel. 


AMERICAN composers would do well to imitate Dvorak in 
seeking inspiration among the grand and ennobling scenes 
which abound in America. This celebrated composer visited 
the Falls of Minnehaha last summer and was deeply moved by 


their picturesque beauty, and says of them: ‘‘] was charmed. 
I had read the poem of Longfellow, and now that I have seen 
the falls, it has suggested to me a composition in which | 
hope to express all that | felt. 1 will make it a rhapsody, 
probably, or a fantasy, and into it | shall try to put the 
mighty rumble of the waters, the gentle lapping of the little 
waves, and all the iridescent hues that lie over the waters. It 
shall bear the name of Minnehaha.” 





AUTHORS and composers often hecsinain so odecsiy interested 
in the characters they are portraying that they become to 
them real beings, instead of figments of the imagination. In 
this connection the old story of Handel and the Hallelujah 
Chorus will be remembered. Itis well known that Dickens 
laughed and cried over his ‘‘story children” as if they were 
real. Upon one occasion Mrs. Edwards, the novelist, asked 
Mr. Trollope, ‘‘ Why did you let Crodie jilt Lily Dale? ‘‘Why 
did I let him?” responded the celebrated author ; ‘‘ how could 
| help it? He would do it, confound him !” 





** Don’t shoot the f pianist; he is doing the best he can,’ 
said to be a familiar sign in the far west concert-halls. Bas 
now if the player is not to be the food for powder, the tune 
itself may be, and with musical(?) results. The N. O. 
Picayune is responsible for the statement that musical shots 
are the latest thing out in the sensational line. A sharp- 
shooter, of the name of Pardon, fires at the metal bars of a 
set of bells. The ball in striking the bar sounds a tone, and 
the shots follow each other in such rapid succession and with 
such accuracy that Pardon is capable of ‘‘shooting” any 
tune required. This will fill a long-felt want. A great deal 
of the new music deserves shooting. 





WE learn from a ‘‘special” that Paderewski has been dis- 
tinguishing himself at Torquay, not in his usual way by 
playing the piano, but by not playing. He was announced 
to appear in concert at the above place, but upon finding that 
the best seats were only five shillings, when, at a former con- 
cert in the same place, they were ten, he folded his tent 
and silently stole away, or at least with the same result, as 
owing to his refusal to appear the audience had to go home 
concertless. The distinguished pianist defends himself on 
the ground that the sum of ten shillings was paid at his 
previous concert in the same place for the same seats, and 
that his acceptance of half the price would argue that his 
powers were failing and his reputation diminishing. The 
patrons of the concert-hall at Torquay are wildly indignant, 
and are flooding the newspapers with sarcastic references 
to the ‘‘ musical netsh s German servant.’ 








SPEAKING of Dreith and ‘‘the Ameticen scheol, ” Mr. W. S. 
B. Mathews remarks in Music: ‘‘ Residence of Dr. Dvorak 
in America is an excellent thing for him, and not a bad thing 
for the country. It brings within reach of New York stu- 
dents the teaching of one of the first composers in the 
world. But that this excellent gentleman, speaking very 
little English, Bohemian and German to the core, will pro- 
duce anything essentially different here from what he would 
while living in Prague is out of the question, save in so far 
as the more liberal manner of living here and the stimulus of 




















new scenes and new friends may serve to give him a fresh 
incitation. The genial Mendelssohn was no more a Scotch- 
man in writing the symphony bearing that designation than 
he was an Italian when writing the next. He was always 
of a Berlin-Israelitish stock, and a lovely personality, but 
never anything different from the station in which ‘it had 
pleased God to call him.’ This is the case with Dr. Dvorak. 
And while every new work from his pen will be received 
with pleasure and admiration, American composers and an 
American school are not to be imported at $15,000 a year, 
or any other sum, but must grow up here native to the soil.”’ 


THE AMERICAN SYMPHONY. 


If music is national and racial (which we are not yet 
prepared to admit wholly), we think we have a right to 
say that the true American Symphony has yet to be com- 
posed. 

It will not be written by an alien who during a short 
stay in our country selects as his themes a few popular airs 
which he finds peculiar to a certain part of the United 
States. 

Fortunately for Dvorak’s ‘‘ From the New World”’ he does 
not put forth the claim which others have done for him 
that his new work is American. It is not American in any 
sense of the word. His themes selected from the songs of 
the southern negroes are not peculiar to this class of people 
or this country. The ‘‘scale,” or key, in which this music 
finds its origin is the same as that of Scotland, Ireland, 
Hungary, and other minor nations; and is the old Greek 
scale of history. Dvorak’s own music written before he 
came to America abounds with similar themes. The com- 
positions of the Russian musician Tschaikowsky, lately de- 
ceased, especially those in which Russian Volkslied are intro- 
duced, are notable for work of just this character. 

The songs of the southern negroes are peculiar, but they 
are not of American origin, as can be shown. They are the 
product of Africa, and whatever changes they may have 
undergone in being transplanted to southern soil, there is 
abundant proof to show that they are identical with the 
songs of the natives of the dusky continent, and especially 
do they resemble the music of the interior of Africa. 

It would be interesting to trace the origin of the African 
‘‘scale,” if time and space allowed. We believe it can be 
traced down the Nile to Egypt, thence to Greece, but of this 
at another time. 

If foreign musicians, living in America, can not write the 
American Symphony, neither can Americans living in Eu- 
rope, or they who pin their faith to foreign traditions, and 
whose whole culture and training is foreign. 

Education is education, no matter where obtained. It is 
a tool with which to work; but if in our work we simply 
imitate, nothing characteristic can be produced. 

As long as Americans persist in using foreign titles for 
their compositions, foreign patterns, foreign effects, their 
work will be futile as far as individuality or nationality is 
concerned, because it shows a desire to be something else 
than themselves. 

It is like an eagle trying to fly without using its wings; it 
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can only hop. It is like trying to produce a Krupp gun 
effect with a penny bean-shooter. 

If there be any distinctive American music, it is that of 
the North American Indians, and this is more a matter of 
rhythmics than melodics or harmony, and at the best is very 
crude. The most that can be said of it is that it is the prim- 
itive music of this country. It certainly can not be consid- 
ered national in the present sense of the word, and will prob- 
ably never be of much use in fashioning the American 
Symphony. 

American music must in its final outcome be like the 
States which make our Union, and the people who make 
our States, e pluribus unum—one formed of many. Just now 
we are a conglomerate; by and by we shall become crys- 
talized, and then we shall have distinctive characteristics. 
Then men of musical culture, inspired by American sub- 
jects, will give us in American ways a characteristic National 
music, and then we shall have our American Symphony. 


CITY NOTES. 


The Cincinnati Opera Club gives the ‘‘ Mikado,’’ under 
the direction of Mr. J. Fred. Lampe, at Pike's, January 31 
and February 1. 


Mr. Ludwig Bleuer, of the Detroit Philharmonic Club, gave 
a violin recital at Miss Bauer's Conservatory, Saturday even- 
ing, January 12. He was assisted by Mr. Theodore Bohl- 
mann. 


The second of the series of three subscription concerts of 
the Hahn Quartet was postponed until February 1. Mrs. 
Guckenberger and Sig. Romeo Gorno are soloists for this 
date. 


An ensemble concert was given at the Odeon, January 24, 
by Prof. Armin W. Doerner and a former pupil, Mr. Wm. G. 
Graham, assisted by Miss Elise Dorst and Miss Louise E. 
Scott in vocal duets. 


It is expected that Margaret Goetz, the popular concert- 
singer, of Chicago, will give a concert at the College of 
Music February 9, on her way south to fulfill concert engage- 
ments. We advise all who love good singing to go and hear 
her. 


The Conservatory of Music gave its second chamber con- 
cert at Pike’s Opera-House, January 10, with Mr. F. S. Evans, 
pianist, and the Detroit Philharmonic Club. It is expected 
that the next concert will have the Kneisel Quartet as one of 
its attractions. 


The monster wreath which has been hanging in one of 
the windows of The John Church Co. the past month was 
resented to Mr. Herman Bellstedt, |r., while abroad, by the 
and of the First Hanseatisch Regiment, No. 75, Bremen, 
Germany 


Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, of the College of Music, and Miss 
Helwig Schultz, of Walnut Hills, were united in marriage at 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, Covington, Ky., January 23. The VisiTor 
tenders Mr. and Mrs. Elsenheimer its congratulations and best 
wishes. 


One of our city dailies economically worked up the Sym- 
phony Concerts at Pike’s and the Dog Show at Music Hall 
in one and the same paragraph. Is the musical taste and 
reputation of our city to be helped by such indiscriminate 
grouping of subjects ° 
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Mr. Augustus Beall, a well-known piano man, has become 
connected with The John Church Co., and will have charge 
of the office of the piano department. Mr. Beall is a man of 
wide experience, and was for many years associated with 
Thomas & Barton, of Augusta, Ga. 


Mr. A. Howard Hinkle is advocating the remodeling of 
Music Hall. His plans are entirely practical, and any ar- 
rangement that will provide something to take the place of 
the present back-breaking seats, and ensure protection from 
the fearful drafts which prevent so many people from going 
to the hall, or giving them colds when they do go, will be 
acceptable. 


Miss Grace Mayo sails for Germany on the Labn, February 
26, instead of on the 5th as stated in the last Vistror. Mr. 
Philip Roth, the president of the Berlin Musical Union, has 
arranged for her arrival, and has secured suitable rooms for 
herself and mother during their stay in Berlin. Miss Mayo 
goes abroad for study as well as for rest and recreation, and 
her studies, in harmony at least, will probably be carried on 
under the direction of Prof. Roth. 


The holiday performance of ‘‘ The Messiah” by the May 
Festival Association showed a very decided improvement in 
the strength and quality of the voices, and by some music- 
lovers who have attended all the ‘‘Messiah” concerts was 
declared to be the best all-round performance yet given. 
Of the Orchestra Concerts we can not speak in detail at 
this time. We shall have something to say of some of the 
novelties given, later on. The finished performances of the 
Thomas Orchestra are so well known that it is superfluous 
to speak of them. It is always a delight to attend one of 
these concerts. 


The first three of the Symphony Concerts, in behalf of a 
permanent orchestra, were given January 17, 18, 19, as pre- 
viously announced, under the direction of Mr. Von der 
Stucken, of New York. The concerts were the outcome of 
but ten rehearsals, and it will be seen at once that finished 
performances could not be given with the short time allowed 
for preparation. Still, remarkable progress was made, and it 
was a matter of surprise to many that so much good work 
was accomplished. It would be unjust to criticise these con- 
certs from the standpoint of the Boston or Thomas orchestra. 
it has been demonstrated, however, that the material is here 
for a good symphony orchestra, and when the right leader 
is found, and the necessary financial support afforded, we 
shall have what the ladies of Cincinnati are determined we 
shall have, a permanent organization for the production of 
the highest order of musical entertainments. Mr. Hinkle 
opened the first concert with an able paper on orchestras in 
Cincinnati, which we print elsewhere. 


On January 3 occurred the first concert of the Symphony 
Club. The first part of the program was of a miscellane- 
ous character; the second part was given to a performance 
of ‘‘ Bel and the Dragon,” the prize Cantata by Barter Johns. 
The club is an amateur society, and while it has in its 
membership talent of a high order, its work does not prop- 
erly subject itself to criticism. The club need not, however, 
be ashamed of its position in the musical world. Concerts 
much inferior to this one have often been given in our city 
by professionals. We were especially interested in noting 
the progress made since last year, and that is such as to lead 
us to heartily commend the work done at this concert. It is 
easy to find fault; that can bé done with any entertainment 
if one is so disposed, or has had an unsatisfactory dinner; it 
is more to the purpose to commend honest effort wherever 
found and more helpful also. Mr. Guckenberger has accom- 
plished very commendable results both with his vocal and 
instrumental forces, and the progress of the club promises 
much for the future. A full description of ‘‘Bel and the 
Dragon ”’ is given in another part of this paper. 


Mr. Cesar Thompson, the violinist, appeared before the 
Amateur Musical Club, December 27. 


Anton Schott, assisted by Robert Goldbeck, piano virtu- 
oso, gave a concert at Kimball Hall, Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 21. 


The Gottschalk Lyric School Faculty concert took place at 
the Methodist Church Block, on Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 12. 


The Listermann String Quartette, assisted by Mr. John R. 
Ortengrin, basso, gave a most delightful concert at Kimball 
Hall, January 16. 


recital at the 


Mr. Bicknell Young gave his second son 
e was assisted 


Richelieu Hotel on Monday, January 14. 
by Wm. H. Sherwood, pianist. 


Max Bendix, concertmeister of the Chicago Orchestra, 
will resign his position at the end of this season, and devote 
all his time to the interests of the Columbian College of 
Music. 


The first popular organ concert, with Frederick Archer, 
organist, and Miss Fanchon Thompson, vocalist, was given 
at the Auditorium, Thursday evening, January 15, to a large 
and appreciative audience. 


Miss Eliza Aurelius gave a song recital before the Jannotha 
Vocal Club, Thursday afternoon, January 3. .Miss Aurelius 
has a pure soprano voice, and a most charming manner. 
She sings with good taste and musical feeling. 


The Apollo Club gave its annual Christmas performance 
of ‘‘The Messiah,”’ at the Auditorium, Thursday, Decem- 
ber 20. The solo parts were sung by Mrs. S. C. Ford, 
Miss Mary Louise Clary, J. H. McKinley, and Dr. Carl E. 
Dufft. 


Camille D’Arville and her opera company charmed the 
people of Chicago with ‘‘ Madeleine, or the Magic Kiss,” a 
comic opera of considerable merit. They did a large busi- 
ness at the Schiller Theater for four weeks, and will play a 
return engagement in February. 


Elsa Kutschewa, prima donna soprano Royal Opera-House, 
Dresden, and Rose and Ottilie Sutro, gave a concert at 
Central Music Hall, Thursday evening, December 13, and 
Saturday afternoon, December 15, under the direction of the 
Star Lecture Course, F. Wight Neumann, manager. 


The Chicago Orchestra, Theodore Thomas, conductor, 
gave a ‘‘request”’ program on Friday and Saturday, January 
4and 5. The program was as follows : Academic Festival 
Overture, Brahms; Bach’s F minor Sonata, arranged by 
Theodore Thomas; Chopin's A-flat Polonaise, Op. 53, or- 
chestrated by Theodore Thomas; Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. 


The Chicago Orchestra rendered a popular program on 
Friday and Saturday, December 28 and 29. It contained 
the following compositions that were new: ‘‘From the 
Highlands” Overture; ‘‘Te Deum Laudamus,” for strings 
and organ, Sgambati; Scherzo, Op. 45, Goldmark. Miss 
Electa Gifford was the soloist. 

THOs. RICHARDs. 








The High-School Ideal is the name of a new book by A. J. 
Gantvoort, now being printed. It is on new lines, contains 
a very choice selection of Glees, Anthems, Oratorio Choruses, 
Hymns and Tunes for Special Occasions, Patriotic Songs, etc. 
We shall refer to it again. 

















NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


H. C. Barnabee, the popular comedian of the Bostonians, 
is about to turn author, and what must be a very interesting 
collection of reminiscences will shortly appear. 


Miss Fannie Hirsch, of New York, is singing, with great 
success, Mr. August W. Hoffmann’s pretty song, ‘‘Speak to 
me.” 


Great interest is being taken in Mr. John Howard's pro- 
posed summer term in onion this year. His investigations 
have attracted universal attention, and it remains to be seen 
how the Britishers will take to his method of voice-teaching. 


Mr. Leopold Godowsky, the great Russian pianist, and 
now professor at the Broad Street Conservatory, Philadelphia, 
is arousing much enthusiasm at the recitals he is giving in 
that city, He is a great favorite in Philadelphia. 


Mr. August Wm. Hoffmann, the popular St. Louis teacher 
and composer, has written a new song, ‘‘ Not for me,” which 
he claims to be his best, and which will shortly be published. 
His new opera is soon to be produced in Chicago. 


Charles Holman Black, son of Prof. J]. W. Black, the voice- 
teacher, of Indianapolis, is a great favorite with the Parisians, 
with whom he has lived and sung for a number of years. 
He is a student of Faure’s, who predicts a brilliant future for 
him. 

‘* The Birds have been singing about you,” Schleiffarth’s 
new song, is being sung in ‘‘Bluebeard” at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, London, by Miss Sophie Harriss, who takes the part of 
Selim. The Morning Leader says ‘‘|It took the house by 
storm.” 


J. W. Bischoff, the blind musician, teacher, and composer, 
resides in Washington, and has for many years officiated as 
organist of the First Congregational Church, corner of Tenth 
and G streets. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer conducted a Musical Festival for the 
Lackawana and Wyoming Alliance, Pa., January 29 to Feb- 
ruary 1, inclusive. On February 18 he leaves N. Y. for his 
usual Chautauqua Assembly work in various parts of the 
South. 


Prof. C. C. Case has been busy in four-day convention 
work all the fall. First at Harrisville, Mich., then Orville, 
O., the Wayne and Medina Association (which he conducts 
next year also), Atwater, O., Randolph, O., Canal Fulton, O., 
Doylestown, O., and Franklin, Pa. 


Miss Margaret Goetz, the talented and favorite concert- 
singer, of Chicago, has been filling engagements in various 
western states, and goes south this month to sing in Virginia, 
North Carolina and Florida. Why can not she be secured 
for Cincinnati? She would be an attraction for the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, the “Pops,”” and the Orpheus and Apollo 
concerts. 


Mr. George H. Rowe, who has for so long been identified 
with the .musical interests of Texas, where he teaches in 
various colleges and schools, has a school of his own at Dal- 
las, which is named Rowe’s Conservatory of Music. Mr. 
Rowe is president of the Texas Music-Teacher's Association, 
and vice-president for Texas of the National Association. 
It is to such men as Prof. Rowe, of Texas, Wm. H. Neave, 
of Salisbury, N. C., and their ilk, that we look to for the 
betterment of the musical status of the South. The work 
being done by Prof. Rowe is of great value in laying the 
foundation for the thorough and systematic development of 
the art to which he has devoted his life. Success to him. 
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The most brilliant concert of the season in Delaware, O., 
was given in Gray Chapel, Thursday evening, December 6, 
by the Euterpean Musical Union, under the direction of Mr. 
S. H. Blakeslee. The program consisted of selections 
from standard opera. The soloists were all from the Con- 


servatory of Music of the Ohio Wesleyan University. Fol- 
lowing is the program: 
Chorus, ‘‘ Song of the Skaters,”’ from ‘‘La Cenerentola” (Weber); Bari- 


tone Solo, ‘‘ The Heart Bowed Down,” from ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” (Balfe), Mr 
E. W. Griffiths: Chorus with Solos, Prison Scene from ‘Il Trovatore ”’ 
(Verdi), solos by Miss Nellie Young and Mr. J. B. Rogers; Violin, Fantasie 
on Airs from ‘* Faust’? (Gounod-Allard), Mr. Claud Marco; Chorus, ‘‘O, 
Hail Us!” from ‘‘ Hernani”’ (Verdi); Quartet, ‘‘ Bella Figlia,’”’ from third 
act of ‘‘Rigoletto”’ (Verdi), Miss Nellie Young, Miss Volera Keoppel, Mr. J. B 
Rogers, Mr. E. W. Griffiths; Chorus, ‘‘Anvil Chorus” from ‘Il Trovatore ” 
(Verdi), (with anvils); Organ, Overture, ‘‘ William Tell’’ (Rossini-Buck), Miss 
Augusta Haynes; Organ and Chorus, March and Chorus from ‘‘ Tannhauser ” 
(Wagner) 


JULIAN EDWARDS. 
THE COMPOSER OF THE LATEST SUCCESS IN LIGHT OPERA. 


ULIAN EDWARDS, the composer of the latest light opera 
success recently heard here, ‘‘ Madeleine, or the Magic 
Kiss,’ is an Englishman by birth, and is still a young man, 
having been born in Manchester, England, on December 17, 
1855, so that he has but just completed his thirty-ninth year. 
He was educated in Edinburgh, and first studied music 
under Sir Herbert Oakeley, at the University, in that city. 

In 1871 he removed to London, where he continued his 
studies under Sir George Macfarren, and it was about this 
time that Mr. Edwards wrote and produced a number of 
operettas in one act, which met with such success that he 
was emboldened to compose a grand opera in four acts, 
entitled ‘‘ Victoria," and founded on Longfellow’s ‘‘ Spanish 
Student.” 

This was produced at Sheffield on March 6, 1883, and 
after a tour through the provinces, finally reached London, 
where it was played at Covent Garden Theater by the 
Royal English Opera Company, in January, 1884. 

Mr. Edwards has two other grand operas completed, 
“Corinne” and ‘‘ Elfinella,” of which, so far, the overtures 
alone have been heard; the former at the Symphony con- 
certs at St. James Halli, London, and the latter at Covent 
Garden Theater promenade concerts, and it was this ‘‘Elfin- 
ella” overture that was produced within the last fortnight in 
New York, under the direction of Anton Seidl, and won 
the distinction of being mentioned by the New York press 
as the finest number on the program. 

In 1880 Edwards joined the Carl Rosa Opera Company as 
maestro del piano, and in 1881 he became conductor of the 
Royal English Opera Company, with which he remained for 
six or seven years. He came to this country in 1891, intend- 
ing to remain only a few months, but has become so attached 
to American methods that he has decided to make the 
United States his future home. He has produced several 
light operas besides ‘‘ Madeleine,” namely, ‘‘Jupiter,’’ which 
was given with much success in this city by the Digby Bell 
Opera Company two yearsa go, and ‘‘ Friend Fritz,”” which 
was produced by the Manola-Mason Company. He also 

roduced a grand opera, or lyric drama, in one act, in New 
Vork last year, which was most flatteringly received by the 
public and critics. He is favorably known as the composer 
of many songs, of which those in a small volume entitled 
** Sunlight and Shadow’”’ are the most ambitious. 

While proving himself to be a master in the production 
of music of the light-opera character, he is likewise a master 
in the higher stages of the art, embracing grand opera, and 
his chief desire and aim, toward which he bends all his 
energies, is the permanent establishment of grand opera in 
the English tongue in this country, in which laudable desire 
all will wish him success. 
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HISTORY OF ORCHESTRAS IN CINCINNATI. 


[ The following address by A. Howard Hinkle, delivered by him at the 
Symphony Concert, January 17, is such a complete history of orchestral music 
in Cincinnati, and contains such valuable suggestions, that we are pleased to 
be able to put it on record in THe Musicat Vistror.—Eb. V. | 
‘6 |! is profitable for us, at the beginning of a new effort 

for the establishment of a permanent orchestra, to take 
a retrospective glance at the past. 

‘‘It is in the memory of many when Prof. Carl Barus 
gathered around him the nucleus of a small orchestra and 
announced a series of symphony concerts at Hopkins Hall, 
at the corner of Fourth and Elm streets. He was a scholarly 
musician, his reading of musical works intelligent, and the 
musicians composing his orchestra of about forty members 
were men with more than an average ability. Prof. Barus 
was the conductor of several of our German singing societies, 
and the series of operas given by the Cincinnati Maennerchor 
Society in 1860, and later in Mozart Hall, now Grand Opera- 
House, were creditable performances, and it may be remem- 
bered that almost all the performers and most of the soloists 
came from our city. 

‘‘The completion of Pike’s Opera-House in 1859 secured 
to us, by the liberality of Mr. Pike, annual seasons of opera 
by the best artists of the day. In fact, the period from 1860 to 
1870 favored us with regular seasons of opera, both by local 
and the best organizations of the country. 

‘‘Our musical gatherings gradually gained in importance 
until the great Saengerfest of 1870 showed a musical enthu- 
siasm and appreciation theretofore unknown in our city. 
The Saengerfest Committee of that year appointed Prof. 
Philip Walter as conductor, who entered into his work with 
a determination and will. He gathered about him an orches- 
tra—the largest theretofore used in our city—numbering one 
hundred and fifty-six musicians, and it is pleasant to remem- 
ber that many of our present musicians were young men in 
that orchestra; especially noted is Mr. Michael Brand. 

‘‘The rendition of the orchestral part of the program 
of the great Saengerfest of June, 1870, was an artistic triumph 
for our home body of musicians, which at once called forth 
words of praise from all the participants of the festival from 
other cities. 

‘‘The noteworthy facts of the great Saengerfest of 1870 
were that the principal soloist was from our own city, Mrs. 
Emma R. Dexter; the orchestra from our own musicians, and 
the most successful societies were from Cincinnati. 

‘*The success of the Saengerfest Orchestra was the stimu- 
lus for the organization of the first Cincinnati orchestra in 
1872, with Michael Brand as leader, who gave successful 
seasons of concerts until Mr. Thomas’ arrival and the amal- 
gamation of the Cincinnati organizations into the ‘ Thomas 
Orchestra.’ 

‘‘About this period Theodore Thomas first came here with 
his orchestra, which has borne fruit in stimulating our tastes 
for a better grade of orchestral music. This reawakening of 
musical interest was seized upon by Mr. George Ward Nich- 
ols, and the result was our Musical Festival of 1873. The 
success of this and the festival of 1875 again brought forth 
good musical fruit by the endowment by Mr. Reuben R. 
Springer of the College of Music. ‘es 

‘*Mr. Theodore Thomas, by his work at our festivals and 
his renown as a musician and a leader, was called to the head 
of our College of Music, and the foundation stone of the 
College was the collection of a body of eminent orchestral 
musicians as instructors in the College. 

‘This was our golden musical sunrise. With such pro- 
fessors as Jacobsohn, Hartdegen, Baetens, Wittgensten and 
others, to take first stands in our orchestra, with Theodore 
Thomas as a leader (and do not fail to bear in mind that, out- 
side of the few above musicians, Thomas’ Cincinnati Orches- 
tra was a band of our own Cincinnati musicians, competent, 
capable and enthusiastic, good enough material then for Mr. 
Thomas to make his orchestra of), we need not dwell upon 


the successful orchestral season given under the College 
management, and how, almost in the zenith of our success, 
Mr. Thomas deserted us for insufficient reasons. Soon his 
brilliant assistants also fled to pastures new, and, behold, we 
are once again left to our own resources! 

‘‘ After the departure of Mr. Thomas our musicians rallied 
and organized a Philharmonic Orchestra, which, although 
successful financially, was discontinued because of the im- 
possibility of securing a conductor whom all could unite 
upon. Our musical forces became divided and today we 
have three orchestral bodies containing many competent and 
educated musicians eager and anxious to once more form an 
organization of credit to our city. 

‘*The first question, therefore, is, Can we support an or- 
chestra? Why not? The Gewandhaus Orchestra of Leip- 
sic, a city of the same size as Cincinnati, supports the best 
orchestra of Europe, while the great city of London, Eng- 
land, has none. The necessities of an orchestra and the 
means of its subsistence must be varied, for the concerts 
themselves can only offer a partial employment for the musi- 
cians, therefore a permanent orchestra means a continuous 
employment for its members in various musical undertakings 
that should increase their usefulness as musicians and artists. 
We have many of the conditions for the giving of such em- 
ployment in our city. Our College of Music should be our 
fountain head, and our May Festival Association should lend 
its aid. The two lacking factors are seasons of opera and the 
making of Music Hall, by a suitable remodeling, our perma- 
nent home for all our musical enterprises, and adapting it 
better to all kinds of musical purposes. 

‘* What is the lesson of the past, as we look to the future? 
A concentrated and a united support by all our musical pub- 
lic and forces. 

‘*Now, as to the present laudable and praiseworthy attempt 
by the ladies to found a new permanent orchestra. With 
all the hard work, with all the enthusiasm the ladies have 
shown, they have accomplished a great deal, and we wish 
them abundant and permanent success, but, unfortunately, 
two of our large musical forces have not been drawn upon, 
and their cooperation had in the formation of their organi- 
zation. An orchestra is an expensive luxury, and it is onl 
by the best business management and the careful husband- 
ing and uniting of all our musical interests that we can suc- 
ceed. 

‘Each must help and support the other. We have in our 
city a large, patriotic and enthusiastic public who give gen- 
erous support to all of our musical undertakings. Let us not 
now fail through lack of harmony. Our College of Music, 
our Musical Festival Association and our Permanent Orches- 
tra have all one and thesameaim. They, with their separate 
endowments, should be united into one grand Cincinnati 
Musical Organization for the common benefit of all of our 
citizens, and for the advancement of our musical culture.” 





BENJAMIN GUCKENBERGER. 


BENAMIN GUCKENBERGER, the present conductor of 

the Symphony Club, was born in Cincinnati in 1864. 
He began the study of music at about ten years of age, under 
Klausmeyer, who was the conductor of the very first Saen- 
gerfest held in America, which was held in Cincinnati in 
1848 or 1849. The study of the piano was begun with Mr. 
George Schneider, and theory and harmony with Mr. Arthur 
Mees. Before fully determining to make music a life voca- 
tion, an excellent business experience, which so many musi- 
cians lack, was gained with his father in the grain business, 
and, subsequently, under General Hickenlooper at the gas 
company’s offices. While always living in a musical at- 
mosphere, and putting to personal use his early training, 
young Mr. Guckenberger finally settled his doubts as to a 
profession, and went to Europe in 1886 to enter the Schar- 
wenka Conservatory at Berlin. His lessons were from both 

















Philip and Xaver Scharwenka, the latter on the pianoforte, 
and the former in composition and orchestration. With 
Gustav Kogel, conductor of the famous Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and with Georg Henschel, of London, the art of 
conducting was studied. 

One of the pleasant features of his stay abroad consisted 
in meeting weekly at what was called the ‘‘Artists’ Club,”’ 
the most celebrated musicians of the day. Those whom 
Mr. Guckenberger grew to know intimately were, of course, 
his teachers, Xaver and Philip Scharwenka, Gustav Kogel, 
and the two Moszkowski brothers, Moritz and Alexander; 
Philip Ruefer, composer of the opera ‘‘ Merlin”; the cele- 
brated Dr. Langhaus, music historian, since deceased; the 
renowned critic, Otto Hessman; the great Etude-writer, Dr. 
Loeschhorn, also deceased; the celebrated conductor and 

ianist Deppe, of whom Amy Fay so raves in her wonderful 

ook; and the following great pianists: Eugen D’ Albert, 
Arthur Friedheim, Alexander Siloti, EmilSauer, and Bernhard 
Stavenhagen, and others whose names are known to fame. 

Besides this elevating companionship, the opportunity of 
conducting orchestral rehearsals while abroad was afforded 
the young Cincinnatian, for which, he says, he paid “‘ large, 
good American dollars." Returning to his native city in 
October, 1888, he was at once inducted into a College of 
Music sero ge beginning November 1, where he has 
since remained. e organized personally the Philharmonic 
Chorus in 1890, which united with the German Orpheus last 
March, which performed the following works, some of them 
for the first time in this city: 

Beethoven, ‘‘Choral Fantasie’; Ries, Cantata, ‘‘ Morning” ; 
Schumann, ‘‘Advent Hymn,” ‘‘King’s Son,” first time; 
Hummel, ‘‘ Columbus,” first time; Nembach, Thirtieth 
Psalm; St. Saens, Christmas Oratorio, first time; Graun, 
Passion Music, twice, the first and only two performances 
thus far in this country. 

Since his connection with the Symphony Club he has 
given for the first time in America several new vocal and 
instrumental works, among the most prominent of which 
should be placed ‘‘Bel and the Dragon,’ a dramatic cantata, 
by Barter Johns, which took the first prize at the great Welsh 
festival of 1893. 

The tribute paid his pupil by Xaver Scharwenka by play- 
ing his own concerto for piano and orchestra beneath Mr. 
Guckenberger’s baton at Music Hall, and also in trusting the 
principal choral parts of his grand opera ‘‘ Mataswintha”’ to 
a chorus drilled by him, are recognitions of his ability more 
eloquent than any written encomiums. 

It should be stated that in all his studies and musical enter- 
prises he is ably assisted and encouraged by his wife, Mar- 
garet Gerry Guckenberger, who is an accomplished singer 
and a very successful teacher. 


NOT UP ON DISCIPLINE. 


How Conductor Sousa was taken to task by General 
Schofield for his lack of discipline is told by the San 
The last echo of one of Sousa’s over- 
away over the sand hills south of the 
fair grounds when General Schofield stepped in front of the 
band and saluted the distinguished leader. Sousa returned 
the salute and sent one of his men to escort the general up 
into the band stand. 

‘*The music was beautiful—beautiful,” exclaimed the gen- 
eral, as he shook Sousa’s hand warmly. ‘‘I am astonished, 
sir, that you get such results with so little discipline.” 

There is nothing that Sousa prides himself more on than 
being one of the strictest of disciplinarians, and he was natu- 
rally nettled at the general's criticism. 

‘“‘Why, General, my men are under perfect control. I’m 
sure they are thoroughly drilled, and | can hardly believe 
there is any lack of discipline. | have never noticed it.” 


Francisco Chronicle. 
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‘No, that’s just it; you don’t see it,” persisted the gen- 
eral. ‘‘I sawit though. Do you know that as soon as you 
turn your back on one side of your band to shake your 
baton at the other, those fellows all quit playing. Of course 
you don't see it, for as soon as you turn around they begin 
again.”” 

The fun in this, at the expense of the general, lies, of course 
in the fact that when a section of Sousa’s men became silent 
as he turned to the other was when the music so required. 
But the general looked upon this lapse as he would look up- 
on the suspension of a section of his artillery when he turned 
his attention to another part of the field. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


Did it ever occur to you that although the bass-drum 
doesn't make good music, it drowns a heap of bad ? 

‘*Do you sing ‘‘ Sweet Marie ’?” 

‘*Yes; but | am under treatment for it.” 


Yager: ‘‘ls Mrs. Wood B. Singer's voice a strong one?”’ 
Upson: ‘‘I guess it must be. Its cultivation broke her hus- 
band.” 


Herr Protzer: ‘‘Ada’s new singing-master charges twice 
as much as the last one, does he not?” Frau Protzer: 
‘* Yes, but then he is the most famous singing-master in 
the town.” Herr Protzer: ‘‘Famous or not famous, the man 
is a humbug. Under her former master Ada used to sing 
twice as loud.” 


‘*O papa, who is that ragged man ?”’ 

‘* That, my son, is the great composer of grand opera.”’ 

‘* And who is that fine-looking gentleman with such good 
clothes 

‘‘That’s the man who wrote the latest popular song, 
‘Never let your mother carry up the coal.’”’ 


A little girl in the West End learned the other day that her 
father was born in New York, her mother in Cleveland, and 
herself in this city. She was in a brown study so long after 
the discovery that her mother inquired what was the matter. 
‘*] think it strange that we are so well acquainted, when we 
were born so far apart,”’ she finally admitted. 


‘* Think of the white-robed choir over there!’ whispered 
the young rector, as he bent over the pain-drawn face on the 
pillow. 

A spasm of anguish passed over the wan features of the 
dying organist. : 

‘* Choirs!” he gasped—‘‘ Choirs over there ? 
let me die unrepentant! ”’ 


Away! and 


A minister of the name of Sparks, whose pastorate was in 
Scotland, was the father of thirteen children. At the baptism 
of the thirteenth, an aged brother divine, desirous to choose 
what seemed to him an appropriate description of the life of 
a man, called on the congregation to join in singing the fifth 
paraphrase beginning with the line ‘‘ As sparks in close suc- 
cession rise.’"’ So unconscious was he that he could not 
understand the people's titter until, when he descended from 
the pulpit, his pun was explained to him. 


AFTER THE SNOW 


After the Snow 

The cold stars have a brighter glow, 
The skies bend bluer, and we go 
With merrier heart-beats to and fro 
After the snow 


After the snow 

The water-pipes no longer flow; 

The plumber makes his rounds, and, oh! 
Our income pays not what we owe— 
After the snow! 
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SCHARWENKA’S SURPRISE PARTY. 


(-* Monday evening, January 7, Steinway Hall presented 
the gayest scene of féte known within the old walls in 
years. It was the forty-fifth birthday of Xaver Schar- 
wenka, pianist, composer, and revered ‘‘ Herr Professor” 
of a large class of enthusiastic piano students. These same 
students prepared a musical surprise for him, and under the 
direction of Miss Hella Seydell an exclusive Scharwenka 
program was prepared and given as follows: 

Trio, ‘‘ op. 1,. piano, violin and ’cello, first and second movements,” Miss 
Seydell, Senor Albertina and Mr. Hegner; Aria, ‘‘ Mataswintha,” Mme. Zip- 
pora Monteith; Thema and Variationen, Miss Fannie E. Levy; Andante Re- 
ligioso, ‘cello and piano, Mr. Anton Hegner; Spanish Serenade, Master 
Arthur Hochmann; Songs, ‘‘ Es muss ein Wunderbares sein” ‘‘ Sonnenlicht, 
Sonnenschein,’”” Mme. Monteith; Serenade, violin and piano (MS.), Senor 
Albertina; By request, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka. 

Herr Scharwenka had but brief notice of what was in store 
for him. <A bevy of musical young men and maidens escort- 
ed him to the concert-room, making a pretty picture in their 
gay evening dress, and down in front, surrounded by his 
beaming class, the professor sat beaming himself to listen to 
a program of his own works given in thoroughly artistic 
manner by a qualified corps of artists. 

The principal surprise of the program was the perform- 
ance of the MS. ‘‘Serenade” for violin and piano, which 
Scharwenka wrote in Europe this past summer, but which 
he had not yet heard played. Mr. Lavine, his manager, 
managed to get a few proofs struck off without warning 
him. Senor Albertini and Miss Seydell rehearsed privately, 
and result—an admirable performance of a charming new 
work and a delightful surprise for the composer. 

There were flowers and garlands and souvenir satin pro- 
grams for distribution among the artists, and at the close 
of the performance a huge laurel wreath was handed the 
professor, tied with long loops of crimson. On one end 
was printed in gold letters, ‘‘ With best wishes to our Pro- 
fessor from his pupils,” and beneath this in pencil were 
written the names of most of the class present. 





BEL AND THE DRAGON. 
THE PRIZE CANTATA. 


‘THE cantata of ‘‘ Bel and the Dragon,” by Barter Johns, 

of Wales, is pronounced by Dr. Mackenzie and other 
equally competent critics one of the finest choral productions 
of modern times. Its first production was at the great 
national Eisteddfod of Wales in 1893, where it received the 
first prize, and hence is known as the ‘‘prize cantata.” 
The cantata is projected upon a scale of simple grandeur 
and is full of intense dramatic fervor. It opens with a 
chorus of idolators adoring their god Bel, the great King of 
Persia taking part in the ceremonies. 

Daniel the prophet of the true God, appeals to the King, 
and finally persuades him to test the sincerity of the priests 
and the power of the idol by sealing the secret passage to 
the altar. 

The false priests, in consternation, bewail their fate in a 
most dramatic chorus, ‘* What shall we do?” concluding 
with a frenzied appeal to the god to vindicate his power, in 


which Cyrus participates, vowing.slaughter to the priests if 


their deceit is proved. 

Daniel exposes the imposture, showing the offerings 
remaining untouched and the fires of the alter quenched 
and cold; whereupon, Cyrus, in a finely impassioned recita- 
tive, orders the priests to be seized and slain, and the first 
part of the cantata ends in a dramatic chorus of the people, 
in which are mingled anger and sorrow over the destruc- 
tion of their idols. 

Part Second opens with a 


lament of the Babylonians 


over the slaughter of the priests and the loss of their god 
Bel—followed by a quartet of Daniel and his fellow exiles 


extolling the power of the true God, beseeching Him to 
lead the people to light. 

Cyrus, at the cry of the people, sets up a new god—the 
Dragon; and Daniel refuses to bow before him. This stirs 
up the Babylonians and an insurrection and a turbulent 
demand for the death of Daniel. ‘‘Kill him! Kill him!” 
marks the rhythm of a wild choral outburst which forms the 
dramatic climax of the composition. Hannah’s touching 
appeal for mercy in behalf of Daniel is unheeded, and again 
the anger of the people bursts forth, demanding that Daniel 
be cast to the savage lions. 

Daniel, from the den of lions, raises his voice to God, ap- 
pealing to Him to show His power and truth to the blinded 
people, and offering himself a willing sacrifice. 

Cyrus and the Babylonians, amazed at the miraculous pres- 
ervation of Daniel, are stricken with remorse, and acknowl- 
edge the power of God; and the cantata terminates in a 
magnificent choral of praise to the ‘‘Lord Supernal.” 

he work is cast in simple four-voice form, and is singu- 
larly devoid of repetition or ‘‘ padding,” and is characterized 
by a virile simplicity that appeals directly to the heart, no 
less than to the musical judgment. 

The orchestral setting of the work is, in a musical sense, 
simply superb, and it is evident that the composer put into 
it all his resources of creative art; for it also is full of the 
rich modern coloring and the skillful blendings and contrasts 
of instrumental tone-effects. 

‘*Bel and the Dragon”’ requires a tenor and a soprano of 
extraordinary range and ability, besides a powerful baritone 
and contralto. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Complete Instructor for the Neapolitan Mandolin, by E. P. Hodges. 
This is an exhaustive work for instrumental instruction. It is evidently the 
patient and thoughtful product of a mind informed equally by practical expe- 
rience and musical knowledge and taste. There is no question but that it 
should be in the hands of all who desire to understand the delicate little in- 
strument of which it treats, as well as to have their own taste so cultivated as 
to be made aware of its artistic capabilities, and thus to raise it above the level 
of a mere amusement to which, in the minds of many musicians, the mandolin 
has sunk. Its lack of sonorous, sustained tone has prevented its taking its 
place in an orchestra as a general concert instrument, but in the hands of the 
accomplished writer of this book before us it well holds its own, as he brings 
it into the sa/on or concert-room, as an interpreter of classical melody as well 
as brilliancy in its own lively national music. Its tone is unrivaled for pa- 
thetic and pensive thought, ringing with a quality of exquisite feeling and 
sadness. His choice of music in this, his latest book (one having appeared 
previously), shows his desire and ability to raise the instrument on which he 
has gained a great proficiency (said by amateurs to be, in all probability, the 
most superior in the country) to a higher consideration. It need not be said 
that Mr. Hodges is a musician, as the family name is so well known; but it 
must be said, that in this line, his book is all that can be desired, and we ear- 
nestly recommend it to all students of the Neapolitan Mandolin. 


Analytical Harmony. Of this new book Mr. Wm. C. Carl writes the 
author as follows: ‘*After a careful review of your ‘ Analytical Harmony,’ it 
gives me much pleasure to indorse the work, and to introduce it to my pupils. 
One of its strongest points | consider to be the thorough treatment you have 
given the concords, by devoting twenty chapters alone to the subject. This 
can not fail to give the student a thorough mastery over them, and to estab- 
lish a solid foundation for what is to follow. Very sincerely, 

** Wituiam C. Cart, 
‘* Organist First Presbyterian Church, New York.” 
Moserty, Mo., January 2, 1895. 

To the Musical Visitor; A very dehghtful concert was given. on New 
Year’s Day at the Taylor Music House under the management of Miss Murray. 
The object of the concert was to introduce the Plectra-phone attachment, which 
was demonstrated by Mr. Richards, of Chicago. 

Miss Beulah Harris, of Sedalia, Mo., delighted the audience with her beau- 
tiful voice and charming manner. Miss Harris possesses a pure soprano voice, 
and sings with musical feeling. 

Miss Wail Bixby, of Kansas City, sang two numbers, and was well re- 
ceived. Miss Bixby has a contralto voice that has dramatic quality and great 
power. 

Mr. Goetze’s orchestra played several numbers on the program, to the de- 
light of every one present, and last, but not least, Master Teddy Hasbold won 
applause for himself by his wonderful talent as a boy orator and humorist. 

Miss Murray is entitled to a great deal of credit for the success of this enter- 
tainment, and she hopes to arrange for another in the early spring. 

Yours truly, T. R., 
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There is no Sorrow, Lord, too Light. 
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With Songs and Honors. 


MEN’S VOICES. 
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MINUET. 


J. Matheson. 
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SONATINA. 


Un poco ADAGIO. (4) = 84.) 














































































































































































































































































































































































































ALLEGRETTO Grazioso. g = 120. 


DORNROSCHEN. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS.—Continued, 





CHAS. VAN COPPER, 
HARPIST. 


| ADDRESS OARE OF 
| THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. 


HARP AND VIOLIN MUBIO 
FURNIGIIED FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 





GISELA LIEBHOLDT WEBER, 


TEACHER OF 


VIOLIN ano PIANO. 


Open for Engagement for Violin Solo at Concerts. 
15 Chestnat St., Cincinnati. 





FLORENCE M. WELLS, 


Former Assistant of Prof. A. Shank, 


Teacher of Dancing: Deportment 


Pupils’ Soiree every Saturday evening. 
N. E. Cor. SEVENTH and WALNUT Sts., opp. Y. M. C. A. 


y [LPHA BARNES WOOD, 


TEACHER OF 


Piano, Voice and Theory, 


293 W. Ninth St., Cincinnati, 0. 





EVANGELIUMS-LIEDER 


NO. 2 


GOSPEL HYMNS, 


WITH WORDS IN GERMAN. 
—— EDITED BY —— 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
AND 


IRA D. SANKEY. 


This is a collection of some of the most useful and 
popular Gospel Hymns, with new translation into 
German of all the words. .A very useful and con- 
venient edition. 


PRICE, WITH MUSIC, $30 PER 100. 
PRICE, WORDS ONLY, $10 PER 100. 


The Jehn Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co, 


Cin’ti, New York, Chicago. New York, Chicago. 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 


Modern 
[anguages 


DAY AND EVENING. 
ne 
Our SPANISH CLASSES, under 
Prof. Walker, and his new method 
of teaching, are a great success. 
Prof. Fredin will conduct the classes 
in the FRENCH LANGUAGE, Prof. 
H. W. Curth the classes in GERMAN, 
and Prof. Rallo in JTALIAN. These 
gentlemen are all scholarly professors, 
three being natives of the countries 
whose language they profess. 


The Nelson Business College Co. 


Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
CINCINNATI. 


The best illustrated musical magazine in 
A brilliant list of contributors. 





the world. 


W. 8. B. MatHeEws, Editor. 
8. 8. MATHEWS, Manager. 


Send 13 cents in stamps for sample copy. 
Address 


MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., 


1402-5 Auditorium, - + Chicago. 





THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 





NEW EDITION ENLARGED. 
THE 


Teachers’ Handbook 


A GRADED CATALOGUE OF 


SONGS AND PIANO MUSIC. 


Selected and arranged with the greatest care. A 
neat and valuable pocket book for teachers. Sent free 
on application to 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 








Vocal Gems 


from the new Comic Opera, 


“Madeleine, or The Magic Kiss,” 


Words by STANISLAUS STANGE. 
Music by JULIAN EDWARDS. 


This opera has met with great success ever since 
its first presentation, which took place in Boston 
early in thesummer. The Vocal Gems are in great 
demand, and make a neat little collection of favorite 
pieces. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





Prizes to Song-Writers 


¥« oo best pay one —— ag be —y , $5; second best, 
‘ourth 50. 


$10; Send at once 
for Jt. stating ae of contest. Address 
8. C,. HANSON, 
Ww Ind. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 2449 aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE Ir REMEMBERED : 

That on the 7th day of January, 1895, Geo. F. Root 
and Geo. Haywood, of the Uni States, have de 
ited in this Office the title of a Musical Com position, 
the title or description of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 


WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN. 
Written and Composed by Geo. Haywood. 
Arranged by Geo. F. Root. 

The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 


the right whereof they claim as authors, in conform 
ity with the laws of the United States res rons Copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFO 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from February 5, 1895. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 2450 aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be ir REMEMBERED: 

That on the 7th day of January, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit: 


AWAY, AWAY, THE TRACK IS WHITE! 
Quartette. 
Geo. F. Root, 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the saeny | States res rene Copy- 
rights. . R. SPOFFO 
“*Tiserten of Congress. 
In renewal from February 12, 1895. 
LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 414 aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED ; 

That on Ge 2d ~ of January, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of Chicago, , has deposited in this ‘Office the title 
of a Boo Nae ‘title or escription of which is in the 
following ‘words, to wit: 


THE FOREST CHOIR: 

A Collection of Vocal Music for Young People, 
embracing ‘‘ Our Sorig-Birds’ Singing-School,’’ Music 
for Concert, School and Home, and Songs, Hymns 

Anthems and Chants, for Worship, 
By Geo. F. Root. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 

with the laws of the United States respecting Copy- 

rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal from January 23, 1895. 





ARTISTIC SINGING. 


Howard Voice Method 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


The written lessons of the Heward Voice 
Method have now become an established and rep- 
utable plan. They are endorsed by professional 
singers and teachers of the ae repute. Their 
power is almost beyond belief. A single lesson often 
revolutionizes the voice. 

Send for letter of terms and light conditions; also 
for circular containing almost incredible testimoni- 
als and a list of ten ‘‘ Questions,”’ from the answers to 
which Mr. Howard can a estimate your 
present vocal] state and pros 

JOHN OWARD, 
215 E. 57th Street, New York City, N. Y 








